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TO THE EDITORS OF THE MUSEUM. 


The enquiry of a friend, some time 
azo, led me examine with more attention 
than | had hitherto bestowed on it, the 
question discussed in the following arti- 
cle; which then, for the first time, I 
learned to be, not a subject of mere spe- 
culation as I had supposed it to be here, 
but of considerable practical importance, 
at least, in a portion of the State. The 
conclusion to which my consideration of 
it brought me, is directly opposed, as my 
friend informed me, to a decision pro- 
nounced by a then distinguished Judge 
of the General Court—a decision now 
before the Court of Appeals for its revi- 
sion. I do not expect that an essay on 
so abtruse a subject will be generally in- 
teresting to your readers. But as the 
question is one of importance, has been 
little discussed, and is less understood, 
and as, moreover, I am entirely satisfied 
that my views upon it, however feebly 
or imperfectly enforced, are in the main 
correct, I offer them to you. 

A LAW STUDENT. 

March 1. 1830. 

Questioy. Has a man who conveys 
land to another in fee simple, reserving 
rent, the right of distress, without express 
stipulation to that effect 2 


The decision of this question depends 
q rethoy ° ‘ 
alt setner upon common law principles 
and authorities. I will examine these in 
relcrence to it. 

We are told by Littleton, that * three 
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| manner of rents there be, that is, rent 
| service, rent charge, and rent seck.” 
i Co. Lit. sec. 213. There are several 
other species of rent, not embraced in 
the strict definition of either of these 
three ; but by construction and opera- 
tion of Jaw, they are ranked in one or 
other of these classes, and being excep- 
tions only, do not need particular consi- 
deration. Rent service is defined by 
him to be, “ where the tenant holdeth 
his land of his lord by fealty and certain 
rent, or by homage, fealty and certain 
rent, or by other services and certain 
rent ;”—and if such rent, “at any day 
that it ought to be paid, be behind, the 
lord may distrain for that of common 
right.”—Rent charge is not by that wri- 
ter, or by any other that I have seen, so 
particularly defined. Its character is il- 
lustrated by examples, rather than by 
precise description. Thus in section 
217, (Ib.) we are told, that if a man at 
this day make a feoffment in fee, or for 
life or in tail remainder in fee, reserving 
a certain rent to him and his heirs, and 
reserving also the right of distress, if the 
rent be behind, such rent is a rent charge. 
Again, in section 218, it is said, that if a 
man seized of certain land, grant a year- 
ly rent to be issuing out of the same, to 
another in fee, in tail, for life, &c, with 
a clause of distress if it be not paid, then 
this a rent charge. The right of dis-~ 
tress is incident to this class of rents, 
“by force of the writing only, and not of 
common right.”—Rents seck are those 
rents for the recovery of which there is 








no remedy by distress. In the examples 
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just given of rents charge, if there had 
been no clause of distress, the rents 
would have been seck, says the author. 
There are several other cases of rents 
seck enumerated. In section 225, it is 
said, that if a tenant holds of his lord by 
fealty and a certain rent, and the lord 
grants the rent to another, reserving the 
fealty to himself, this rent is rent seck 
to the grantee ; or if, in such a case, the 
lord grants the fealty, or homage, (which, 
as to this purpose, is the same thing as 
fealty,) reserving the rent to himself, then 
the rent is but seck to the lord. Sec. 
226. Also, if a man lease to another 
land for life, &c, reserving rent, if he 
grant the rent to another, saving to him- 
self the reversion of the land so let, such 
rent is but rent seck. 

This being a brief account of the dif- 
ferent kinds of rent at common law, let 
us enquire into the nature of the distinc- 
tion existing between them, which pro- 
duced this important difference as to the 
remedy for their recovery ; and ascer- 
tain why it was, that for rent service 
alone, could the landlord distrain of com- 
mon right. 

It is well known that the first princi- 
ple of the feudal system was, that all 
the lands in England, except those pos- 
sessed by the crown, were holden of 
some superior, in whom the title remain- 
ed, and to whom the tenant, owed servi- 
ces of some kind,—knight service, escu- 
age, rent &c., accompanied in most ca- 
ses by homage, and in every case, (ex- 
cept the tenure in Frankalmoign, and 
tenancy at will,) by fealty. Even when 
no profitable return was made by the te- 
nant, he had to periorm the service of 
homage or fealty to the lord, because 
says Littleton, (sec. 130,) otherwise, “by 
long continuance of time, it would grow 
out of memory, whether the land were 
holden of his lord, or of his heirs, or 
not.” So essential was the performance 
of service to the existence of tenure, that 
im the same section it is said, “ there can 
be no tenure without some service, be- 
cause the service maketh the tenure ;”” and 
in section 226, we are told, that ‘ ho- 
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mage, fealty and escuage are services 
by which lands or tenements are holden,” 
—in which respect, adds Lord Coke, 
they differ from “ other corporal services, 
as to plough, repair, pay rent, and the 
like, which make no tenure.” The lord’s 
remedy against the tenant for withhold- 
ing the services which constituted tenure, 
or those which appertained to them, was 
the right of distraining his goods. This 
remedy was possessed, and the services 
were due, ratione tenure. When, then, 
rent service is defined to be, a certain 
rent accompanied by fealty, homage, or 
other services, to which, it is said, the 
right of distress is incident of common 
right,—it is only meant, that it is that 
kind of rent which was due in right of 
tenure, from the tenant to the superior 
of whom he held, or in other words, 
from the tenant to the owner of the 
land. The mere ‘fealty,’ ‘ homage; 
or ‘other services,’ did not constitute 
the rent a rent service, farther than they 
evidenced feudal connection—tenure— 
proprietorship. In this definition, there- 
fore, the sign is used for the thing signi- 
fied, and by ‘ fealty’ &c., tenure only 
is intended to be understood. That | 
am right in this construction of Littleton, 
is proved as well by what is said by him 
in sections 130 and 226, before referred 
to, as by the fact, that in cases of rent 
service, if the lord granted away the re- 
version, (to which fealty was an insepa- 
rable incident, only because the tenure 
was necessarily of the reversioner,) the 
rent immediately became rent seck. 
Sec. 228. If any doubt still remains 
as to the correctness of my construction, 
it must be dissipated at once, by what 
we are told by Coke, (142 b)—that “if 
a man make a lease at will, reserving 2 
rent, the lessee shall not do fealty, and 
yet the lessor shall distrain for the rent of 
common right,””—because, in tenancies at 
will, the lessee holds of the lessor, though 
he performs no fealty. From Coke’s as- 
sertion, that rent service derived itsname 
from the corporal service incident to tt 
(142 a) there can be no doubt but that he 
understood Littleton’s definition as I do, 
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since in another place, (151 a) he says, 
that the corporal services ol homage, 
that tl! ) 

ry. &e, make tenure ; and since, more- 


: 
yorl service never was or could 


over, COr} ; 
he incident to any other rent than that due 

ein j 

re.” 

“Rents service, due from the tenant to the 
lord or proprietor, and reserved at the time 
of the grant of the lands, were certainly the 
frst, and for a long time, the most sual 
kind of rents. Subsequently, however, 
ki b 
these rents, a 


: ré 
were granted by the lord to whom they 


were 
retain the other feudal services, and in 
feudal language, the seignory 3 afterwards, 
rents were created for the benefit of per- 
| 10 interest in the land, to be 


d owner of the land; and last- 
he statute of 


Qua emptores, 


| wae . 
rents were reserved to the grantors, 
thouch the lands were not holden of them. 
But in these cases, as In cases of rents 


service, the rents were, as it 
rally 


rezarded 
tenants themselves, eqt returns 


- the occupation of the land; they on- 


ly differed from the former, in being | 
| 216, though no rent was reserved, yet 


made to strangers, who were not the pro- 
prietors of the land, and between whom 
and the tenants there no feudal 
connection. ‘There was then no differ- 
ence as to the nature of the rents or re- 


was 


turns themselves, but only as to the right 
nwhich they were claimed. ‘The one 
in which they were claimed. 1e one 
was claimed in right of tenure, the other, 
of contract. ‘To these rents, the remedy 
by distress was not incident of common 
right, but if at all, by force of the writing 


only. And bearing in mind, that in all 


the examples given us by Littleton of 


these rents, they were claimed by per- 
sons not possessed of the land—having 
no interest or reversion thereiun—and who 
claimed by contract rather than by ten- 
ure, it is evident, that to this diversity be- 
(ween them and rents service, as to the 
nature of the right in which they became 


"Itis worthy of remark, that in discussing this 
t, Judge Blackstone entirely overlooks the 

t ween those corporal services which 
re and are incident to rent service, and 

others, as to plough, pay rent, &c. See 2 BI. 
Com. 42 “ 


lon hat 
nb 





lready due from the tenants, | 


jue, to strangers, he continuing to | 
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due, was owing the distinction in the re- 
medies given for their recovery. 

To my mind, then, it is clear, that at 
common law, all rents due to the lord— 
to the person of whom the land was 
holden—to the owner of the land—were 
rents service, and might, as of course, 
be distrained for; whilst those due to 
persons having no estate in the land, and 
of whom, therefore, the land was not 


| holden by the tenant, were rents charge, 


or rents seck, accordingly as the right of 
distress was stipulated for or noi: and con- 
sequently, the tenure or proprietorship ex- 
isting in the former, and not in the lat- 
ter case, alone constituted the distinction, 


} on which the remedy by distress was al- 


lowed in the one and not in the other. 
Some have supposed, that the distin- 


| guishing difference between rents service 
{and other rents, consisted in the one’s 


being ‘reserved’ and the other ‘ ¢rant- 
ed.’ ‘This distinction, however, did not 
always occur, and even if it had, it would 
in no manner invalidate my reasoning. 
First, it did not always exist, because in 
the case supposed by Littleton, in section 


the feoffee held of the feoffor by the 
same services by which the feoffor held 
over of the lord, and for which he might 
distrain,—the law, says Coke in the next 
paragraph, ‘creating the tenure ;” and 
because, on the other hand, in the ex- 
ample put by him, in section 217, though 
the rent was ‘reserved,’ we are ex- 
pressly told, that it would have been a 
rent seck, but for the clause of distress ; 
and in that put by him in section 226, 
though the rent was ‘reserved,’ and a 
rent service created, yet on the lord’s 
granting the homage to another, the rent 
became a rent seck. But admit that all 
rents that were ‘reserved’ were rents 
service, and those ‘ granted’ were rents 
charge or rents seck, and my argument 
would not be affected by the admission, 
because, whether the rent was created 
by ‘reservation’ or ‘ grant,’ depended 
upon whether it grew out of tenure or 
contract. When the rent was due to 
the proprietor of the land, it was neces-~ 
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sarily ‘reserved’ on the creation by him 
of the lease or estate; when it was due 
by the proprietor to another, having no 
interest in the land, it was necessarily 
‘ granted ;? when due by the tenant to 
any other than the proprietor, it was usu- 
ally ‘granted.’ It cannot be inferred, 
that, because ‘reservations’ of rent, 
without a clause of distress, in feoffinents 


in fee simple, could, after the statute of 


Quia emptores, ouly operate as ‘ grants’ 
from the feoffee to the feoffor, (Ba. Abr. 
title Rent,) that the right of distress was 
not possessed by the feoffor, owing to 
their so operating. ‘This would be to 
reverse cause and effect; for they only 
operated as ‘grants,’ because from the 
want of tenure there was no remedy by 
distress, and unless they were taken as 
‘grants,’ they would have had no operation 
atall. It was a construction given them 
in virtue of the principle, that for every 
right there should be a remedy; and 
by giving them this construction, the 
rents reserved could be recovered by 
writ of annuity, or other personal action ; 
but as ‘ reservations’ they could not. 
Co. Lit. 142 a. 

The right of distress being at common 
law a remedy peculiar to tenure, and 
possessed by all of whom lands were 
holden, it remains to enquire what effect, 
as to this subject, was produced by the 
statute of Quia emptores, passed in the 
18th year of Edward the Ist. Before that 
statute, the right of alienation, when it ex- 
isted, was confined to subinfeudations— 
the grantee holding the land conveyed to 
him, of the grantor. By that statute it was 
enacted, that in all cases of alienation in fee 
simple, the grantee should hold, not of the 
grantor, but of the superior of whom he 
held. ‘The only possible manner, then, 
in which this statute could have affected 
rents, was by making some alteration as 
to tenure. Before it, a man who con- 
veyed land in fee simple, retained the 
seignory or reversion, and the land was 
tii! hoiden of him. After it, upon such 
a conveyance, the grantee held of the 
superior and not of the grantor. Of 
course, @ rent reserved in the former 
euse would hiave been 4 rent service—in 





the latter, a rent charge or rent seck’ 
No alteration was effected by it in the 
doctrine of rents and their remedies ; af. 
ter, as before it, whenever the rent was 
due to the person of whom the land was 
holden, it was a rent service. This sta. 
tute only declared of whom, upon aliena- 
tion, lands should be holden; and jp 
prohibiting subinfeudations, necessarily 
diminished rents service. That the ef. 
fect of preventing the creation of new te- 
nures, should have been, as it was, to 
lessen rents service, still farther proves 
that the latter resulted from the former. 

Let us now apply the principles of the 
common law, to the decision of this ques- 
tion, as occurring in this country. Here, 
lands being allodial, there is no fealty, 
homage, or any other service, establishing 
tenure. The only evidence with us of 
lands’ being holden of another, is the pos- 
session by the Jatter of the reversion. 
When, then, the grantor retains the re- 
version, the rent reserved is a rent ser- 
vice, for the same reason that it was so 
at common law, when connected with feal- 
ty—(for fealty, as 1 have said, was only 
of consequence as it established tenure, 
or, in other words, as it proved that the 
grantor was possessed of the reversion ;) 
and when he parts with the reversion, it 
is, 28 at common law, a rent charge or 
rent seck—the former, if he expressly 
retains the right of distress, the latter, if 
he does not. 

The statute of Quia emptores did not, 
as I have shewn, in any manner vary the 
principles of the common Jaw, in regard 
to this subject, in England.  Siill less, 
if it were possible, did it do so here, de- 
cause it never had any effect in this coun- 
try, being, from the nature of our tenures, 
entirely inapplicable to us. The distine- 
tion, therefore, between rents service, 
rents charge, and rents seck, existing @t 
common law, previously to and independ- 
ently of that statute, exists here—resting 
on the same principles and producing the 
same consequences. 

As rents charge and rents seck were 
not created in England by the operation 
of this statute, with much less reason can 
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it re said that they were abolished hove | 
by it; first, because its effect was to in- | 
crease these classes of rents, wherever 

it operated, and secondly, because, as | 

have said, it never was of any force or 

effect in this country. 

From the view which I have taken of | 
this subject, it appears to me, that at com- | i 
mon law, and therefore in this State, | 
rents may be divided, as respects the | 
right in “which they are claimed, into | 
twoclasses—those due ratione tenure, the 
only evidence of which is now the rever- 
sion, and those due by contract ; the first 
distrainable for of common right —the lat- 
ter, as they are claimed by contract, are 
only subject to the remedies given by the 
contract. That this disiaatinn owes its 
origin to feudal principles, in no manner 
—_ its force. Although the reason 
for conferring the remedy of distress on 
the owner or proprietor of land, for the 
recovery of rent due from his tenant— 
and on no other person, and for no other 
demand—was of feudal origin, and may 
have long ceased, the remedy founded on 
it must continue, until repealed by legisla- 
tiveenactment. Many other principles of 
the common law are derived from the 
same source ; but no one dreams of there- 
fore denying their authority. 

[ should therefore answer the ques- 
tion which has led to this enquiry, in the 
negative. 








SUP PERS TITIONS C ONN ECTED Ww ITH 
BELLS. 


“ Men's deaths I tell by doleful knell. 
“Lightning and thunder I break asunder. 
“On sabbath all to church I call. 

“The sleepy head I raise from bed 





“The winds so fierce | doe disperse. 
“Men's cruel rage I doe asswage.” 
Helpe to Discourse. 


tegiianal mer tha precise ‘antiquity @ 
the large bells which hang on the gates of 


| the Chinese cities, but in Europe we can- 


not trace the date of the invention of large 
bells farther back than the second or 
third century of our era. 

Paulinus, “Bishop of Nola in Camp ania, 
is said to have first introduced them into 
the churches, about the year 400 A.C. 
and hence they received the Latin names 
Campane and Nole. In the sixth cen- 
tury, they were used in the monasteries, 
and about the close of it several parishes 
had them in their churches. About the 
year 550, they were introduced into 
France and towards the close of the 7th. 
century, their introduction into, and use 
in Britain is mentioned by the venerable 
Bede—where they began tobe employed 
for summoning the congregation :—about 
this period Pope Sabinian, successor to St. 
Gregory, appointed the Hora Canonice 
or Canonical hours to be indicated by 
the tolling of bells and they became used 
in all the churches, Abbeys and religious 
houses of christendom. In the east, they 
were introduced about the 9th. century 
and in Switzerland, in the year 1020. 
When they came into use in Germany is 
not known. 

The cause of their first adoption in 
churches does not appear to have been 
merely for the purpose of summon- 
ing the congregation, but partly as charms 
for preservation against the influence of 
evil spirits. This was an old Pagan su- 
perstition, common with the Greeks and 
Romans, who employed small bells for 
the purpose and was afterwards received 
like many other customs by the Catholic 
Church. 

Bells were formerly considered ta 
have the power of dispelling storms 


| and of appeasing the imagined wrath of 


| heaven: a common physical effect hav- 


The superstitions connected with bells | i 
are of antient date, much older than the 
use of large bells in churches. Small | 
bells are mentioned by many of the an- 
tients—the terms ‘intinnabulum, Aera- 
ns Crotalum, Signum and Petalum 
a luting to small hells aie. We are not 


ing been thus erroneously interpreted. 


It is a well known circumstance, that 


the noise of artillery will allay the most 
violent storms, and frequently occasion 
a cloud to pour forth its watery contents: 


| the concussion, that takes place in the 
atmosphere, occasioning certain changes 
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in the structure of the clouds and in the 
aerial currents: where rain been 
produced by this cause, in battle, it has, 
by the superstitious, been ascribed to the 
tears of heaven shed for the destructive 
carnage going on below. 

Some of these superstitions are com- 
prised in the following lines from the 
Popish Kingdome of Naogeorgus, trans- 
Jated by Barnaby Googe. 

Lines on Belles. 

If that the thunder chaunce to rore, and stormie 
tempest shake, 

A wonder is it for to see the wretches how they 
quake, 

How that no fayth at all they have, nor trust in 
any thing 

The Clarke doth all the belles forthwith at once 
in steeple ring : 

With wonderous sound and deeper farre, than 
he was wont before, 

Till in the loftie heavens darke, the thunder bray 
no more 

For in these christned belles they think, doth lie 
such power and might 

As able is the tempest great and storme to van- 
quish quight : 

I saw myself at Nurmberg once, a towne in Tor- 
ing coast, 

A bell that with this title bolde herself did proud- | 
ly boast : 

¢ By name I Mary called am, with sound I put 
to flight 

The thunders crackes and hurtfull stormes, and 
every wicked spright. 

Such things when as these belles can do, no won- 


has 


der certainlie 

It is, if that the Papistes to their tolling always 
flie 

When haile or any raging 
comes in sight, 

Or thunder boltes or lightning fierce, that every 
place doth smight.” 

The custom, referred to by Googe, of 
consecrating or christening the bells, be- 
gan in the commencement of the Sth. 
century : and Baronius mentions, partic- 
ularly, that Pope Jobn XIII. A. D. 968 
consecrated a very large newly cast bell 
in the Lateran church and gave it the 
name of John. The bells were exorcised 
and blessed by the Bishop, after which, it 
was considered that they possessed the 


storme, or tempest 
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powers enumerated by Googe. ‘The 





vestiges of this old superstition stil] aie 
in the Tom of Lincoln and mighty Tom of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 7 

The dislike of spirits to bells is mep. 
tioned in the Golden Legend by Wynkin 
de Worde—a name dear to every Bib. 
liomaniac. : 
is It is said, the evil spirytes that ben 
in the regyon of thayre, Coubte moche 
when they here the belles rongen: and 
this is the cause why the belles ben ro: g- 
en when it thondereth, and whan greie 
tempeste and outrages of wether happen 
to the ende that the feinds and wycked 
spirytes should be abashed and flee ; and 
cease of the movynge of tempeste.” 

Another prevalent superstition was that 
bells occasionally retained great affections 
for the churches to which they belonged 
and where they were consecrated ; and 
when a bell was removed from its origin- 
al and favorite situation, it was sometimes 
supposed to take a nightly trip to its old 
place of residence, unless exorcised in 
the evening and secured with a chain or 
rope. 

Lastly, the following monkish rhymes, 
quoted by Forster, from “ A helpe t0 
discourse” published at London in 1633, 
embody all these and other superstitious 
notions on the subject. 






* En ego Campana, nunquam denuntio vana, 
*‘ Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego 


clerum, 


‘ Defunctos plango, vivos voco, fulmina frang 
* Vox mea, vox vite, voco vos ad sacra venite 
** Sanctos collaudo, tonitrua fugo ; funera claud 


“ Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbatha par 
go 

* Excito lentos, di 

The passing bell or dead-bell or so 
bell is also an old custom. — It appears 
to have been tolled for persons about | 
expire that the people might pray f 
them; as well as to drive away ¢ vil spirits 
that might be desivous of taking posses 
sion of the soul of the deceased, and” 
the cuts to those “ Hore,” which cor 
tain the service of the dead, several duis 
are waiting for this purpose in the cbail- 
ber of the dying man, to whom the 
priest is administering extreme uncti De 

The passing bell is now almost, if not 


ssipo ventos, paco cruentos 
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entirely disused—the custom of tolling 
the bells at the decease of eminent indi- 
viduals being perhaps a relic of it, although 
now used for a different object. It is 
not improbable, that the rage of having 
those immense bells, which are met with 
in many countries, arose from the super- 
stition referred to. Some of these are so 
large that they cannot be rung with safety 
and hence are compelled to be struck with 
the clapper, as the great bell at St. Paul’s 
London, which is never sounded ex- 
cept when some one of the royal family 
dies. ‘The larger the bell the more for- 
cible the sound and the farther it would 
extend and hence the evil spirit be kept at 
a greater distance. ‘The difficulties and 
additional expence in tolling those bells 
would prevent them, however, from being 
used by the poor, and they would by de- 
grees be sounded only when people of 
distinction died as is now actually the 
case. 

The greatest bell of York Minster, 
before the reformation, weighed 6,600 
pounds. The heaviest bells now in Eng- 
land are the following :—Clock bells not 
rung in peal—Christ church, Oxford, 
17,000 pounds : Exeter 12,000 pounds : 
Lincoln, 9,894 pounds: St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral 8,400 pounds: Gloucester 6,500 
pounds: Canterbury 7,500 pounds :— 
The famous bell of Moscow weighs 43, 
200 pound: St Peter’s Rome, recast, 
in 1785, 18,667 pounds, of Florence Ca- 
thedal, 17,000 pounds. 


Qa 
2) 











HEADS. 





A recent English periodical, we know 
not on what authority, has givena compa- 
tative estimate of the dimensions of the 
heads of the inhabitants in several coun- 
les in England. It has been a preva- 
lent opinion with physiologists that the 
size of the head is in some measure the 
index of the intellectual capabilities, and 
that it is rare to find a person distinguish- 
ed for talent whose head is not above the 
Medium size. 


The male head in England, at maturity, 


ches. The female head is smaller, vary- 
ing from 6 3-8 to 7, or 74, the medium 
male size. Fixing the medium of the 
English head at 7 inches, there can be no 
difficulty in distinguishing the portions of 
society above from those below that meas- 
urement. 

London. The majority of the higher 
classes are above the medium, while 
amongst the lower it is very rare to find a 
large head. 

Spitalfields Weavers have extremely 
small heads, 64, 6 5-8, 63, being the pre- 
vailing admeasurements. 

Coventry. Almost exclusively peopled 
by weavers, the same facts are peculiarly 
observed. 

Hertfordshire, Essex, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk, contain a larger proportion of small 
heads than any part of the empire; Essex 
and Hertfordshire, particularly. 7 inches 
in diameter is here, as in Spitalfields and 
Coventry, quite unusual. 6 5-8 and 6} 
are more general; and 6 3-8, the usual 
size for a boy of six years of age, is fre- 
quently to be met with here in the full ma- 
turity of manhood. 

Kent, Surry, and Sussex. Anincrease 
of size over the usual average is observed ; 
and the inland counties, in general, are 
nearly upon the same scale. 

Devonshire and Cornwall. 

of full sizes. 
Herefordshire. 
average. 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, 
and Vorthumberland, have more large 
heads, in proportion, than any part of the 
country. 
Scotland. The full-sized head is 
known to be possessed by the inhabitants ; 
their measurement ranging between 7} 
and 7 7-8 even to 8 inches; this extreme 
size, however, is rare. 


The heads 


Superior to the London 








RANDOLPH MACON COLLEGE. 





This institution, was incorporated by the 
last legislature. making the fifth in the state 
which has the power of conferring aca- 
demical degrees. It is understood to be 
under the immediate patronage of the Me- 
thodists, and that about $60,000 have been 
already subscribed towards the undertak- 





averages from 6} to 7 5-8in diameter; the 
medium and most general size being 7 in- 


ing. § 
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SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. 











“The Sanscrit language, whatever be its 
antiquity, is of a wonderful structure, more per- 
fect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin 
and more exquisitely refined than either, yet bear- 
ing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in 
the roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, 
than could possibly have been produced by acci- 
dent” 

Sir William Jones in Asiatic Researches vol. |. 





The Sanskrit, Shanscrit or Samscrit.— 
Sometimes called the “language of the Brah- 
mans,” because they alone make use of it 
at others Dewa-/Vagara or “ speech of the 
gods” and Grandhamisch or Grandonisch, 
“ Book language” is probably the most an- 
tient polysyllabic language in existence. 
Sams—Krda signifies, “a perfect speech,” 
and the Hindu has the most extravagant 
ideas of the Sanskrit : these ideas are not, 
however, confined to the Hindu who might 
readily be presumed to entertain them as all 
his religious and legislative works are writ- 
ten in that language, but have been em- 
braced by others, amongst whom is the ce- 
lebrated author of the motto at the head of 
this article. The Sanskrit is no longer 
spoken, and has, consequently to be ac- 
quired by the Hindu as a dead language, 
like the Latin with us. 

The antiquity of many of the Sanskrit 
writings is very great. The Wedam, their 
most celebrated liturgy, is dated by them 
as far back as the time of the creation, and 
according to Sir Willian Jones may certainly 
be placed as early as B.C. 1580. Anque- 
til du Perron fixed the composition of the 
Upnekhat, a complete system of Indian 
philosophy and religion, at 2000 years be- 
for the birth of Christ, a part indeed, he 
thinks, must have been written immediately 
after the deluge. 

The Sanskrit has 52 letters, the sound 
of many of which cannot be imitated by 
the European alphabet : and, as, when writ- 
ten, it contains many abbreviations for 
whole syllables (Paolino says 8004, to his 
knowledge) it is very difficult to read. 

it has, on the whole, a good proportion 
of consonants and vowels, of the Jatter a and 
e are preferred : the language is consequent- 
jy softer and more euphonical than most o- 
thers ; occasionally, however, there are harsh 
unions of consonants, but these are rare. 

Nripa Nrszata, a stone, is one of these. 
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The formation of compound Words ig ag 
free as in the Greek and German. Two 
words are frequently united by the letters 
as in Sam-s-krda. and as the Sanskrit is 
written without any separation of the words 
as in other antient languages, it seems to 
those unacquainted with it to have words 
of 150 syllables and more. It is rich in 
particles of all kinds, an evidence of jts 
perfection, and instead of prepositions has 
postpositions as pu, water, Apzu, in the 
water. The syntax and collocation of 
words is as in the Latin. 

The following Paternoster is quoted from 
Benj. Schulze, by Adelury in his « Mithri- 
dates oder allgemeine sprachenkunde” 


Th. 1 p. 144, 
Heaven in being our Father, 
Paaramandale stidaha mat Tataha, 
Thy name hallowed be : 
Ton nama pudsidam-stidam bawatu; 


thy kingdom come; 
twa radschiam agatam ; 


thy will Heaven in as it happens, 
tawa manasam  Puramandale iatha-karotu, 
eirth on so_ happen it: 
bumi-antu tatha kuru; 
Daily our Bread us 
Aharaharwidiamanam asmutu Bodsanam asma 
this day give ; 
kammi-danim praitscha ; 
Our Debtors as we forgive 
Asma Drunadatrunam weiam iatha sahischia- 
them also so our debts us 


maha, bawam-tobi tatha asma drunam asmakam 
forgive ; 
sahischiemtu ; 
Us temptation into not be led et: 
Asmanu  schotanajam na-prawattanam kuru; 
deliver 
rarakscha 


But evil ont of us 
Ewamschetu “Ashubatu. asmanu 

For ithe kingdom and _ the power and 
Kimittiuikkute  radschintscha, — balantscha 
to thee eternity to eternity 


the glory and 
smakam suatatam widdiamanan 


mahimatscha 
is. Amen. 
astu. Bawatu. 
According to Paolino the two first lines 
are pronounced thus—- 
Paramandalé stida na Tada, 
Tava Nama pttdschidam bhavadu. 
Paramandala signifies the material hea- 
ven, from Mandala, country, territory, and 
Para, high, elevated : Vana, is applied to 
the atmosphere—Aagaska, to the ethereal 
Heaven,—Svargga, is the heaven of the 
gods ; Veigunda, the heaven’of Vishnu ; and 
Arthaloga, the heaven of the happy. 
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~The great antiquity of the Sanskrit ex- 
plains the accordance of so many of its 
words with other antient dialects : seeming 
to shew that all these languages, prior to 
separation, belonged to one general stock, 
as a subsequent amalgamation in the lan- 
guage of people so distant from each other 
can scarcely be imagined. 

The identity of parentage in many of 
the Sanskrit, Greek and Latin words is re- 
markably striking and induces us to presume 
that if a careful and accurate comparison 
were instituted, it would be found to exist 
more extensively than is even believed. 
M. Adeluny has collected, from the works 
of Paolino, Sir William Jones, Anquetil and 
others acatalogue of such analogous words 
from which we have selected the following, 
applicable chiefly to the Sanskrit, Greek 
and Latin—of the affinity between the San- 
skrit and the Persian, Hebrew, &c. Ade- 
lung’s catalogue shews likewise many ex- 
amples. 

Aala,a Court. Dew-aala, court of God, 
atemple. Kopt. Auli, Gr. avd». Lat. aula. 
Ab from Gr. aro’?ap, Lat ab. Germ ab. 

Ada, a kid, Lat hedus. 

Ada, | eat, Gr. Eda, Lat. edo, Anglo Sax. 
etan. 

Addia, to day. Lat. hodie. 

Agam, I, Gr. eyw. Lat. ego. 

Aghni, fire, Lat. ignis. 

Auin, Time. Gr. ai. 

Allava, washing. Lat. lavare, lavatio. 

Anda, the year. Lat. annus. 

Antara, between. Lat. inter, interea. 

Apra, rough. Lat. asper. 

Asti, itis. Gr. co, Lat. est. 

Atma, the soul. Gr. Arun, ars. 

Barbara, same sense as Lat. Barbarus. 

Bareru, a nobleman, Lex. Salic. Barus 
old Germ. Baro. 

Baswa, the ox, Gr. Bsg, Lat, Bos. 

Bendhu, binding. 

Bhadra. good. hence better. 

Bura, a town, Germ. and English burgh. 

Cabala, head, Gr. KepxAn. 

Cumbha, a pitcher, Gr. KouGog, Lat. 
Cymba. 

Danam, a gift, Lat. Donum. 

Dendha, a tooth, Gr. Odsg, odovrog, Lat. 
Dens, Dentis, Germ. Zahn. 

Dandu, Aunt, Fr. Tante. 

Dara, the earth, Lat. Terra. 

Darana, a gift, Gr. Avpov. 

Dascha, ten, Gr. Asxa, Lat. Decem. 


’ 


Deva, God, Egypt. @sus, Gr. cog, Lat. ’ 
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Deus, Divus, &c. 

Djo, Heaven, Lat. Sub-dio. 

Dschenaka, Father, Dschenai, Mother, 
Dschent, Dschentu, Man—Gr. Weve, yavaw, 
EVO, Lat. Geno, gigno, genitor, gens. 

Dui, two, Gr. Avo, Lat. Duo. 

Dura, continuance, Germ. Dauer, Lat. 
Durare. 

Genu, the knee, Gr. Tow, Lat. Genu. 

Go, the cow, Ger. Kuh. 

Gola, the throat, Lat. Gula. 

Guru and Kuru, the Lord, Gr. Kupios. 

Harida, green, Lat. viridis. 

Hima, coldness, Lat. Hliems, winter. 

Himala, the snow-mountain and the 
Heaven, Germ. Himmel. 

Ita, so, Lat. ita. 

Jonidge, joining, Lat. junctio. 

Juga, a yoke, Lat. jugum. 

Juwana, young, Juvenis. 

Kara, the hand, Gr. Xsip. 

Ketta, a band, Germ. Kette. 

Koil, a temple, Gr. KoiAos, hollow: the 
antient Indian temple being excavated in 
rock. 

Madra, Mother, Gr. Myznp, Lat. Mater. 

Man, Man. 

Mrt, Death, Lat. Mors, Germ. Mord. 

Marcca, a boundary. Germ. Mark. 

Meddra, the womb, Gr. Myzpa, Lat. 
Matrix. 

Naba, the air, Gr. Nepsrx, Lat. nubes, 
nebula. Germ. Nebel. 

e-Vadu, water. Lat. /Vatare to swim. 

ama, a name, Gr. O—vow7, Lat. nomen, 
Germ. Wahme. 

Nar, a man, Gr. A—vzp. 

Nasa, the nose, Lat. Wasus, Gr. 
an island, something projecting. 

Nau, a ship, Gr. Navsg, Lat. avis. 

Nischa, the night, Gr. Nuz, Lat. Voz. 

Pad, foot, Gr. TIse, srodoc, Lat. Pes. 

Padsja, children, Gr. Mess, waadog. 

Pala, a shepherd, Pales, God of shep- 
herds Gr. A—zoAXwv. 

Palya, a town, Gr. Tou. 

Panscha, five, Gr. vevre. 

Partika, divisibility, Lat. Pars. partiri. 

Pidra, Pitir, a father, Gr. Tlarnp, Lat. 
Pater, Ju-piter, Dies-piter, Mars-piter. 

Pili, a feather, Lat. Pilus. 

Sapta, seven, Gr. Exra, Lat. septem. 

Sarpa, a serpent, Lat. serpens, serpere. 

Schala, a school, Gr. EXwdz, Lat. schola. 

Scharkara, sugar, Gr. ZaxXapov, Lat. 
Saccharum. 

Surgo, an elevation, Lat. surgere, to rise 


N 4g 
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Swad, Lat. suavis, sweet. 

Tara, a star, Gr. A-onp. 

Tareki, darkness. 

Taru, a tree, Gr. Apve. 

Topu, a place, Gr. Toros. 

Tri, three, Gr. ‘T'pziz, Lat. tres. 

Tschiangalam, a ring, Lat. Cingulum. 

Tuam, thou, Gr. Sv, Lat. Tu. 

Upar, above, Gr. vxzp, Lat. Super. 

Utta, good, Uttama, the best, Lat. op- 
timus. 

Viria, strength, Lat. Vis, vires. 

Wintscha, twenty Lat. Viginti. 

r 











DE SALLE’S PICTURE OF LONDON.* 

It has been wisely observed by Mr. Et- 
Lis, in the historical sketch of the rise and 
progress of the English poetry and language, 
prefixed to his “ specimens of the early En- 
glish poets,” that there is no species of read- 
ing so popular as that which presents a de- 
scription of manners and customs consid- 
erably different from our own, and it is the 
frequency of such pictures, interspersed in 
the relation of voyages and travels that 
principally recommends them to notice 
and explains the avidity with which they 
are usually received by the public.” 

Unfortunately this very avidity acts as an 
incentive to the production of those despi- 
cable and mischievous publications which 
have been the means of cherishing, be- 
tween countries, animosities engendered 
during long continued warfare or conflic- 
tion of interests, but which would gradually 
have died away had it not been for the con- 
stant excitation they received from such 
productions—not perverting the minds of 
the inconsiderate only but occasionally, as 
old Ben has it, inducing 


“ Some better natures 
To run in that vile line.” 


from the too prevalent disposition to 
avoid the trouble of scrutinizing sufficiently 
the motives and opportunities of the tra- 
veller. 

Weare pleased, however, to see a better 


* Diorama de Londres, ou Tableau des Meurs 
Britanniques en mil huit cent vingt—deux ; par 
M. E. D. 8, Arcieu, Traducteur de Lord Byron. 
Paris, chez Fr. Louis, Libraire. A 


A Diorama of London, or pieture of British 
manners in 1822; by M. E. D. S. Arcieu, 'Trans- 
lator of Lord Byron. Paris, Fr. Louis. 





spirit abroad, and that those illiberal ang 
groundless statements, which were at one 
time so common in the writings of British 
travellers, and also in those of the natives 
of France who since the peace of 1814 
have visited Great Britain, are now gener- 
ally discountenanced, and that a desire ex- 
ists for proper justice to be done to all 
parties. ‘I'he altered tone of the leading 
periodicals of Great Britain is sufficient 
evidence of this favourable change of sen- 
timent on the one part, whilst the work be- 
fore us may be taken as a specimen of the 
present feelings on the other. It is mode- 
rate, as regards its views of national pecu- 
liarities, and just, in the majority of instan- 
ces, in its appreciation of them. 

Although appearing, ostensibly, under 
the name, E. D. S. Arciev, the real au- 
thor is, as he himself expresses it “ ncith- 
er duke nor peer” but, (he will be surpris- 
ed to learn from us) M. Evusese pz 
SALLE, a young physician, already favora- 
bly known to the general readers amongst 
his countrymen as a translator of the 
works of Lorp Byron, and to the medical 
as a regular commentator on the medical 
literature of Great Britain and this coun- 
try, in various periodicals of the French 
metropolis. 

A friend of M. pe Saute, an advocate in 
the Cour Royale of Paris, had been em- 
ployed in numerous causes of a political 
character and in one of them & having ta- 
ken too much to heart,” as our author de- 
licately expresses it, the interest of his cli- 
ent (the defendant,) was interdicted for the 
space of six months ; this circumstance in- 
duced him to undertake a journey to Lon- 
don, and M. pe Sate was solicited to be 
his compagnon de voyage. 

The travellers embarked at Calais, 
where, as M. pe Satie properly remarks, 
every thing is English, and after an agreeable 
passage, not unattended however with the 
usual compliments of first voyages, landed 
safely at Dover. An adventure which hap- 
pened to a fellow passenger, a Mr. Elliott, 
who, by the bye, had been boasting to our 
author, of the civility of the English cus- 
tom house officers strongly evidenced to 
them the rapacity of these intolerable nuls- 
ances to travellers. 

« One of the great advantages in the re- 
gulations of our custom house” said their 
fellow passenger, “ is, that the person of a 
traveller, especially if a female, is a sacred 
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no custom house officer having 


object, 
authority to search her; so that every 
thing you are able to carry about you Is 
free from duty or seizure. Having made 
these remarks he threw over his shoulders 
a scotch plaid, all the pockets of which 
were stuffed with specimens of French li- 
thography. As the packet-boat was now 
in the harbour, we were informed by the 
custom house officers that we might go 
ashore with what we had upon us, but that 
our baggage must remain on board, to be 
sent to the office for examination. Two 
of the custom house officers stood at the 
foot of the ladder by which the passengers 
ascended the quay, and iftheir hands were 
at rest, the eyes made up for their inactivi- 
ty; it would seem indeed that they could 
not wholly resist the desire to feel ; for at 
the moment my friend was about to set his 
foot upon the first step, he felt an unusual 
motion in the pocket of his surtout, with 
a sudden diminution of weight and on 
turning round to see what was going on, 
perceived in the hands of one of the offi- 
cers a bottle of Cognac which we had 
brought with us as a preventive of seasick- 
ness. “J beg your pardon” said the officer 
looking through the glass “ this botile was 
about to fall and I held out my hand to 
prevent it from being broken. “ And, 
Egad! added he, after having taken a co- 
pious draught, God forgive me, if it is not 
French brandy,see if fam not mistaken, and 
he passed the bottle to his comrade Jack, 
who applied it in turn to his mouth. “ God- 


dam,” said he, wiping it with the back of 


his hand do you know that there is six 
shillings duty on this liquor ? Six shillings! 
cried the advocate snatching the bottle 
from the officer. Youcould not have hadit 
for less, but it will cost you nothing, as it is not 
full” “ {nsolent! do you think that Iwill 
keep it to drink what you have left!” and 
at these words, moderating his rage sufli- 
ciently not to break it on the person of the 
officer he dashed it to pieces against the 
wall of the quay.” 7 

It was not long before they had another 
specimen of the rigour of the custom house 
oticers. Poor Extiot who had just ar- 
rived at the hotel_—where M. pe Saie 
and his companion had put up,—under the 
hope and expectation that he had escaped 
the insatiable clutches of the officers and 


who had had scarcely time to order “a beef 


steak and half a dozen cotelettes to be pre- 





pared” was followed by an officer who had 
suspected that something was concealed in 
the pockets of his cloak : these suspicions 
being verified by examination, ELLrot was 
required to accompany him to the custom 
house to which he agreed, not however with- 
out some contention and putting himself 
in a “boxing attitude,” when the prints 
proving to be worth forty or fifty francs 
and the duty amounting to one hundred 
and fifty he preferred sacrificing them alto- 
gether,—“we saw him returning in the course 
of a quarter of an hour swearing like a sai- 
lor; and with ample curses retracting the 
eulogiums he had prematurely passed on 
the custom house officers of his country.” 
p. 15. 

One of the first things that struck the 
attention of the travellers was the prodigi- 
ous difference between the value of the 
French and English money, “ now it was” 
says our author “that we learnt ‘ quid va- 
leat nummus quem prebeat usum.” The 
two meals they had at the Inn were charg- 
ed three times more than they would have 
been in the most extravagant hotels in 
France. A porter who held the top of the 
ladder when they left the packet-boat de- 
manded a shilling; the same was given to 
another for carrying the luggage from the 
boat to the custom house ; another shilling 
to a porter for taking it from the custom 
house to the hotel, and a shilling being 
asked for each package, M. pe SALue’s 
friend had to pay twice this sum, because 
he had, besides his portmanteau, a band 
box containing his hat. Another shilling 
was required by the person who shewed 
the travellers the way from the hotel to 
the custom house. A shilling was given 
to each of the servants who had waited up- 
on them at the hotel and lastly they had 
to pay the porters for assisting the coach- 
man to fix their baggage on the stage; “ if 
we attend” says our author “ to the kind 
of service which we were obliged to recom- 
pense with a shiliing, we will see that this 
piece of money, which is not at the present 
time worth less than twenty-five French 
sols has no more effect in England than 
five sols on the other side of the channel.” 
The difference is certainly striking, but M. 
DE Satve has evidently paid, in addition, 
that contribution which all foreigners ex- 
pect or ought to expect in visiting coun- 
trics where the manners and language are 
dissimilar to their own 
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Although the road from D 
don is by no means the most picturesque 
of the routes to the metropolis, the change 
from the dreary wastes between Boulogne 
and Calais is striking; the high state of 
cultivation of the whole country, the appear- 
ance every few miles of the extensive do- 
main and magnificent establishment of some 
wealthy proprietor, with the neat white cot- 
tage and the well stocked and tastily arran- 
ged garden of the industrious peasantry, 
form a varigated landscape of the most inte- 
resting character. M. pe Save, however, 
teavelled through Kentin the month of Feb- 
ruary and when, although the season had 
been mild, the trees were devoid of foliage, 
except here and there a few bouquets of 
evergreen or walls covered with ivy “ decor- 
ating the gardens or manor d’un lord ou 
d’un esquire provincial.” 

In the evening, during twilight, the trav- 
ellers reached thesuburbs of “ Southwarck” 
where the first thing that struck their at- 
tention, as Frenchmen, was the lighting of 
the streets and shops with gas “ from the 
obelisk to London Bridge, a distance of a 
mile and a half (only half a mile by the 
bye !) the hydrogen(!) gas is consumed both 
in the streets and in the shops.” 

Our travellers were deposited at a tavern 
in one of the narrow and disagreeable 
streets leading from Cheapside, whence, on 
the following morning, after having break- 
fasted on coffee, or what they term “ the 
rincings of coffee,” as the despicable ma- 
terial placed before the sojourner at the Lon- 
don taverns of second rate may not inaptly 
he designated, they set out for the Strand 
for the purpose of purchasing a map of 
London. On their way they accidentally 
fell in with one of those tragedies which 
unfortunately are so frequently exhibited 
at the old Bailey ; two men were about to 
undergo the penalty of the law for robbery 
“not for five pounds only but for five 
pounds and a shilling.” 

“ At a beef steak house de Charring 
Cross” for seven shillings they dine we are 
informed ‘a langlaise. M. pe Satie com- 
plains of this as an enormous sum for a din- 
ner, but he must be informed that many 
English gentlemen dine at such houses for 
less than one third of that amount. 

We know not, from experience, any 
thing which more delights, and attracts the 
attention of the stranger than the noble and 
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sagacious animals which are attached to 
the coal waggons, brewer’s drays &e. of 
the British Metropolis: to a native of 
France, especially, where every thing rela- 
tive to travelling is carried on in so inferior 
a manner the difference must be impres- 
sive : accordingly we find our author de. 
scribing, with enthusiasm the elegance of 
the equipages of all kinds from that of the 
‘ Grand Seigneur” to those of the more 
humble in rank, though often, not less 
wealthy, brewer or coal merchant. 

The splendor of the various equipages 
our travellers had the best opportunity of 
observing in the Drive of Hyde Park, 
whither they were conducted by a coun- 
tryman, who, by a short residence in Lon- 
don seems to have been struck with an in- 
veterate Anglomania. “ Ah” said the doc- 
tor (their countryman) sighing and point- 
ing to the carriage of a bishop and another 
of a physician to the king which was pass- 
inp at this instant through the gate on its 
way to St. George’s Hospital, « if you knew 
with what facility a fortune may be made 
in England as soon as it can be pursued in 
a carriage and if you were aware in what 
consideration distinctive marks of noble 
titles are hcld (for it seems the doctor’s an- 
cestors “had been glorious in another 
day”) you would not be so much astonished 
at my fondness for Great Britain. A Mar- 
quis—a countryman of ours—was compell- 
ed during his emigration to adopt some 
mode of obtaining a livelihood. The art 
of making sallad was then unknown in 
England (M. pe Satve does not favor us 
with the date of its introduction) and the 
marquis attended the houses of the great 
to teach it, and for every sallad which he 
dressed he was paid five shillings ! One of 
his friends who was very rich lent him his 
carriage “ pour faire ses courses” when 
instantly the price of his sallads was raised 
to a guinea and he was besides invited to 
dine at every house where he dressed the 
lettuce, but as he could not eat thirty times 
a day he determined to dine only at the 
last house where he prepared the sallad.” 
“ If he had been a native of England,” 
adds M. pe Sarre, “ honors and ribbands 
would certainly have accompanied these 
pecuniary and gastronomic advantages.” 

This story is good, too good indeed to 
be true; some wag has evidently been im- 
posing on the guilibility of the traveller 
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A velt to the exhibition of the shield, | spirit. 
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Our travellers hei pay a visit to 


lued at £16,000 sterling, presented by Brook-green fair, one of the most celebra- 
va 


the city of London to the Duke of Wel- 


ted of those held in the neighbourhood of 


lington gives occ asion to the usual train of | the British metropolis—the principal com- 
il é 


illiber al Teflections on the services rendered | rnodities, according to M 


. DE SALLE, con- 


vcaieien 6G mbt ananietiot eas ee 
to his country by that justly celebrated | sisting “ en scratchers et en gingerbread 


commander, and especially to insinuation 
regarding his personal courage. 


s | —the scratcher being an instrument formed 
of a grooved cylinder the grooves of which 


Cc onnected with this subject, too, M. pe | make a noise when turned against a wooden 


Sitte exhibits the most profound igno 
rance. Speaking, for example, of the pro 
digality with which honors have beer 
awarded to the English army and the par 
simony as regards the navy—a statemen 
which in itself admits of question, he re- 
marks that although Neeson had been pre- 


sent in 222 fights [?] he obtained only one | kick” 


-| spring, strongly pressed against them and 
-} making a noise when passed quickly over 
n| the back as if the coat wastorn. 

- The application of these “ scratchers” 
t | gave so much annoyance to M. de SaLie’s 
companion that in one or two instances, 
he returned the compliment “ by a blow or 
—a circumstance which also produces 


of the lowest ranks in the peerage, that of | the following remonstrance from M. de Sat- 
Viscount, whilst WeLLesvey was created | Lr, whimsically interlarded with English 
Duke in his first re assertion | phrases which are doubtless introduced for 
not at all in accordance with fact. Nex-| the purpose of evincing his familiarity with 
sox, it is true, at the time of his death, had | that language.— 


only attained the dignity of Viscount, but 
it is well known that had he survived the 
glorious victory of Trafalgar, he would have } ture, 
been elevated to the highest honors of the 


peerage, and that his brother after his death 


was advanced to an Earldom :—whilst 


Wellesley instead of being created duke in 


his first campaign as M. pe SALLe asserts, 
did not obtain that rank until after the | naked hand instead of an instrument. 


* Dont you kil them in this brutal manner, 
lui observa le docteur; malere votre haute sta- 
vous trouveriez peut-etre bien des hommes 
avec lequels boxing ne serait pas a votre avantage 
vis-a-vis des femmes, outre qu'il est inhumain de 
les frapper, meme lorsqu’elles vous insultent, sa- 
chez que le scratching vous donne le eroit de leur 
rendre la pareille, et meme d’y proceder with the 


Durant la 


peace of Paris in 1814—six years after the | toire de Brook-green, il y a liberte pleine et en- 


battle of Vimiera, fought soon after his first 
landing in the Spanish peninsula. Nor are 
these the only errors. WELLESLEY, he un- 
candidly declares, was created Duke, mere- 
ly because he had saved the English army 
from total discomfiture, “ and since that 
period” he adds, or, in other words, since 
he was created duke “he has received 
twenty titles, of Earl, Marquis, Prince and 
Marshal.” 

This confusion of titles reminds us of 
the following anecdote : an E nglish earl at 
Naples hearing the name of Biss mentioned 
in all societies, inquired of a Neapolitan 
nobleman who this Biss was.—* A Milordo 
Inglese” was the answer.—“ Oh, no” said 
he * not a lord.” —« Well, then, an earl” — 
“No” —“ A knight,” and so descending in 
his scale, till at last—« Well then, he’s 
a prince.”.—« Ah!” said the earl, “he 
may be a prince but nothing higher !”” 

A description of the costume of the Eng- 
lish army and of the « dandys” follows, a 
chapter being devoted to each and both 
Written with considerable accuracy and 








tiere fo scratch: achetons des scratchers, pour 


rendre aux autres tout ce que nous en rece- 
vrons.”” p. 164 


hb 
(To be continued.) 

















BANKS. 





It has now been near half a century since 
the establishment of the first bank in the 
United States, (that of « North America,”) 
and more than thirty years since these in- 
stitutions have become very common, and 
yet public opinion is as much divided 
about their good or evil tendencies as at 
first. 

A part of this diversity may be traced to 
the very opposite feelings entertained by 
different men towards the power and in- 
fluence of banks ; and so long as a loan 
of money, at legal interest, shall be re- 
garded as a favor, will this diversity con- 
tinue. But men not only differ about the 
general moral and political tendencies of 
these institutions, but also about their op- 
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eration as mere money machine ainsadlbuide money, it is a a fa lacy to suppose that yo 
effects on price—on capital, and in short, | could get rid of it, by abolis shing banks, . 
on the wealth of a country. The diffe- | in fact, by any course of legislation, whi 
rence here is not one of feeling or of prin- | would not put an end to all commer * 
ciple, moral or political, but often of a ieee rcourse whatever. ” 
mere fact in the operations of commerce On the other hand, the advocates of 
or in the science of political economy. |} banks run counter to received hears net 
Such are the questions, whether banks can | they suppose that those estab »lishments can 
add to the money in circulation without | supply the deficiency of circul: ating capital 
—or can make land the foundation for in- 
creasing the mone y of a country—or that 


depreciating it; whether they can, in any 
degree, supply the deficiency of capital ; 
whether the paper they circulate, or the | banks, or any human device or contrivance. 
gold and silver it supplants, is the most | can increase the wealth of a nation, except 
convenient medium of exchange, besides | by increasing its industry er frugality. 

It is perhaps by these false elementary 





‘ 


many others, of a subordinate, or of a less 
definite character. And there is never a! doctrines which the two parties respective- 
year that these questions are not agitated | ly maintain, that each, seeing the errors of 
in several of the state legislatures with va- | the other, is induced to persist in its own 
» advocates of | and whoever would bring the public to 


rious success—sometimes the 

banks, and sometimes their cnemies pre- | 

vailing—leaving the public mind as unset- | honestly in search of the truth—would 
render a most important service to the le- 

gislation and internal economy of our 

country. 

Had these doctrines receive -d that popular 
demonstration of which they seem as sus 
ceptible as any other propositions that are 
not mathematical, many of the discussions 
which have taken place in the state legis. 
latures would not have occurred, or would 


agree—we mean that part of it which is 


tled as ever, not only as to the general po- 
licy of banking institutions, but as to the 
doctrines of money and circulation which 
they involve. 
During the present season, the copious 
and important theme has been discusses 
with all the zest and fervor of what the 
lawyers call, a case “ of the first impress- 
ion.” in the legislatures of New York, 
Maryland, Virginia, North ¢ Carolina, Ten-| have had a different termination. 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, in which | In-New York, they have attempted to 
the respective parties m: intained doctrines | secure the public against the mischiefs 
as wide as the poles asunder. arising from the insolvency of banks, the 
Without expecting that men will be ever | chances of which are so much increased by 
of one way of thinking on this subject, more | their great multiplication, by providing a 
than on any other of the same comprehen- | common fund, to which they all contribute, 
sive and interesting chara¢ter, it may be] in proportion to their stock. And by way 
afely affirmed that some of the tenets | of prev sention, their affairs are subjected to 
of both the friends and the enemies of} the inspection of commissioners appointed 
banks are repugnant to the principles of | by the government, who are armed with 
the most approved theories in political eco- | the power of suspending the operations of 
nomy. those banks which they find to be ill-ma- 
According to those principles, if banks | naged. 
depreciate the circulating medium, it is It was contended by those who opposed 
clear that that they cannot at the same! this measure, and we think with much 
time lower the prices of commodities, as | reason, that . may encourage mis smanage 
their opponents contend. Paper money, | 
too, must be a more convenient medium of | 
exchange than gold or silver coin, as it 
could not otherwise obtain circulation, | to which we may add, that if, by ere ating 
when the banks pay specie. If banks | a false security, it may invite to a further 
drive out of the country as much gold and | multiplication of banks, it is laying 4 
silver as they put paper into circulation,they | foundation for much future mischief and 
must add to the productive capital of the | regret. 
country to the same amount. And what- In Maryland, it was proposed in the le 
ever may be the inconveniences of paper gislature /but we know not the issue) to in- 





ment in some inst: inces, as well as prevent 
it in others and that*when the mischief 0c 
curs it will prove an in rdequi ite remedy; 
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corporatea bank with a capital of three mil- 
lions, and to Jend money on landed security. 
This expedient for remedying the supposed 
undue scarcity of money has often been 
attempted, and although it may afford a 
temporary relief to the community, and 
may permanently suit the occasions and ne- 
cessities of a few, it in the end aggravates 
the very evils it was intended to remedy. 
We know of no better illustration of the 
functions of a bank than by comparing it 
with aroad. Jt does not directly create 
products, it merely facilitates their lrans- 
mission from one person or place to 
another. As the road is not wanted where 
there is not already population and indus- 
trv, so neither is a bank—but where these 
already exist, they save in the labor of 
transmission, and by this saving they may 
stimulate to farther industry and produc- 
tion. So if you already have convenient 
roads, running through all the populous 
parts of the country, it is a waste of labour 
to multiply them farther. The useless 
multiplication of banks is however attend- 
ed with this additional mischief; their failure 
may occasion the whole value of their 
notes to be lost to the holders, which is 
as if the proprietors of a road were to rob 
those who travelled on it. 

In Virginia and North Carolina, the 
question turned on the expediency of re- 
chartering banks previously established. 
In the last instance, the bank was not re- 
chartered; with us it has been. It was 
evidently the wish of many of the members 
f the legislature to abolish these institu- 
tions altogether, and to bring back the 
“good old times of hard money.” But in 
the large amount of moveable property ac- 
cumulated, at the present day, in this, as in 
most civilized and commercial countries, 
and in the relation which the gold and 
silver bear to that property, it would be 
found as impracticable to make men dis- 
pense with the use of paper for represent- 
ing value, as it would be to do without 
Horses and carriages,and to go altogether on 
oot. Suppose after putting down the 
state banks, we could succeed in getting 
nd of the bank of the United States, we 
should not the reby ri¢ 


1 ourselves of paper ; 
but that of merchants, or other persons 
having good credit, and taking upon them- 
selves the office of bankers, would supply 


eho 
'ts place in all cases, except for small 


six pounds: and you could no more make 
an individual lug about this weight, when 
he could avoid both the labor and the 
risque, by a piece of paper, than you could 
compel him to walk when he had the 
means of riding—or if you could, it would 
be by an exertion of authority as tyranni- 
cal as absurd. ‘The question, then, is not 
whether we shall have paper currency or 
not, but whether we shall have it issued by 
corporations, chartered, and, in some re- 
spects, under the contro! of the legislature, 
or issued by private persons who may be 
in good credit this year, and bankrupt the 
next. 

In Mississipi, it is also proposed to es- 
tablish a bank to lend money on the cre- 
dit of landed estate, with a capital of three 
millions, to be distributed throughout the 
state, according to population. To say 
nothing of the errors of supposing the same 
numbers in every part of the state, whether 
old or recent settlers, have equal demand 
for capital, and are equally capable of 
using it safely and advantageously, it may 
be remarked that if there are 30,000 la- 
bourers in that state, (and the number is 
probably not so great,) the proposed capi- 
tal would be one hundred dollars for each 
labourer. And if we take into acount the 
paper the bank may be allowed to put into 
circulation beyond the amount of its capi- 
tal, and the money they already have in 
circulation, it seems probablethat the whole 
circulating medium would be little, if at all 
short of the whole annual product of that 
state. Now the proportion which the 
money of a country bears to its annual pro- 
duce has been variously estimated, from a 
thirtieth to a fifth, so that according to the 
most moderate estimate, the new project 
proposes to give then five times as much 
money as their circumstances require. 
Though it will be utterly impossible to 
make the contemplated addition to the cir- 
culation of the state, without proportional- 
ly depreciating it, the bare attempt to do it, 
if persevered in, must be extensively mis- 
chievous. 

A clear and sound exposition of the func- 
tions of money and banks, intelligible and 
satisfactory to ordinary capacities, is yet a 
desideratum in political economy, and we 
hope the subject will cre long attract the 
attention of the cultivators of that science. 





sums, A thousand dollars weighs sixty- 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 
(Continued from page GUS.) 


ANTIENT LANGUAGES. 
Junior Latin Class. 

1. Written translations from Horat. Sat. 
Book 1. 4. v. 25—44, and Cic. Epist. ad | 
Div. Book ii. 5. as far as “cognosces ex 
aliis.” 

2. A few questions to be answered in 
writing, with short English sentences to be 
converted into English. The objec! in 
these sentences was to ascertain the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of several idioms in the 
Latin language. 

3. Oral translations from Cic. Epist. ad 
diversos. 


Senior Greek Class. 

1. Written translation into English of 
Herodotos’ History Book ii. C. 119, and 
120 as far as Suvoixen. 

2. Some questions, and English sentences 
to be converted into Greek, which had for 
their object the ascertaining the acquain- 
tance of the student with the peculiarities 
in the forms uf words used by Herodotos ; 
and with the idioms of the Greek language 
in its structure, as well as with the forma- 
tion and composition of words. 

Junior Greek Class. 

1. Written translation into English from 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book i. Ch. IV. | 
sect 13, beginning at Mev 0%, with sect. 
14 and 15. | 

2. A few questions to be answered in 
writing, as in the examination of the seni- | 
class, and calculated to display the 


or 


knowledge had by the student of the forms | 


of words, and some of the more common 
idiomatic phrases, as well as the signilica- 


tion of words as connected with their pe- | 


culiar forms. 
Senior Latin Class. 

1. Written translationsfrom Horat. Epist 
Book ii. 2. 128—157, and from Cic. 
Epist. ad diversos, book ii. 1. from * 
est”’ to the end. 

2. Written answers required to the fol- 
lowing questions, with the conversion of 
the English sentences into Latin. 

3. What was the common mode with 
the Romans of computing money? State 
the difference between * Quinque sesterti- 
os singulis militibus dedit ; “ quingque 
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sestertia singulis militibus;” and “ quin- 
quies sestertium sing. milit. dedit.” Hoy 
may the last phrase be more fully express. 
ed? Give the derivation of « Sestertius ” 
by what other name was the same coin 


| sometimes called? Translate “H, §. cc 


C.”—of what is the letter H. in H. §. com. 
pounded ? 

4. Turn into Latin. The infantry ad- 
vanced step by step; meanwhile the e- 
valry attacked the enemy troop by troop, 


| and little by littie forced them to fly. The 


water flows from the vessel by drops. 

5. Into Latin. Wherefore I beg you to 
visit our friend and advise him not to de- 
part from the city before his health is fully 
restored. | would write more to you 
were I not in hopes that your arrival jn 
the province is near at hand. 

6. Explain the sentence—nobis pugnan- 
dum est fortiter—showing the nature of 
what is called the “ gerund,” and the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the expression 


| *nominative of the gerund”—what is the 


nature and signification of the “ supine in 
um” as it is called? What is the most 
general rule respecting the use of the Da- 
tive in Latin. 

7. Into Latin. I recommend to you 
M. L. F—Who he is; what kind of aman 
he is; and how great is his influence 
among the allies, you have already learned 
from what [ said in a former letter. 


NAVAL POWER. 
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According to a table in the Southern Review, 
for the last month, the present navies of Europe 
and America, comprehending the vessels in com- 


mission, in ordinary, and building, are as follows 


pouuy 


auly 943 
jo sdiyg 
"SO1VTII 


ati 


“IBAA JO sdooig 


ap OW s1su00yog 


Of Great Britain 139 142 a9 


France 53 59 156 42 
United States 12 17 16 i 
Russia 35 34 33 : 
Sweden 6 1 4 
Denmark 3 6 
Netherlands 7 19 004 
Spain 6 12 . 
Mexico 1 2 af 


« 


) 


Brazil ; 
South Americat 


7 : 
Tine naval forces of the other 
slates is too insignificant to deserve noice. 


‘ . : sdin this num 
*The sloops of war are included in this nu! 


bor. 








